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Stone Head of Bodhisattva 

AMONG the great examples of the art of the Tang dynasty in 
China (A. D. 618-907) is the stone head of a Bodhisattva 
secured by the Museum in Peking last year. It is extremely 
unfortunate that nothing is known of its previous history or prove- 
nance. Until the present state of haphazard Chinese purchase and 
collection is stopped we shall be dependant on dealers for our informa- 
tion concerning objects of the first historical importance. Such infor- 
mation is seldom reliable owing to the circumstances under which it 
was gathered. Thus, although this head is said to have come from 
Honan Province and may well have been found there, it would be 
highly improper to label it so. 

Concerning the attribution of period, however, we are less likely 
to go astray, though there is nothing but stylistic evidence to build 
upon. Enough dated statues remain in China and enough have been 
brought abroad to give us ample material on which to base an 
attribution. 

Perhaps the most striking thing about the head on first sight is 
the extraordinary height and elaboration of the headdress or hair 
arrangement. So far nothing has come to light with which it may 
be closely compared. If, indeed, the hair arrangement represents any 
actual form that was practiced in China, which is doubtful, the locks 
must have been supported high above the head on some foreign 
substance and then coiled in concentric whorls at either side and on 
top. It is probable, however, that we need not strain to determine 
the exact formation of the curious structure because the artist himself 
had no clear conception of it. Given so much stone in block, and a 
pleasing proportion of headdress and face once established, it 
remained only to elaborate it. This the sculptor did in a manner 
evidently intended to suggest hair. 

During the three distinguishable artistic periods of the Epoch 
of Division between North and South (A. D. 420-618) the Bodhisattva 
were shown with high-piled mounds of hair studded with jewels and 
held in place by circlets, or else in complete and elaborate crowns 
which hid the hair completely. The Buddha was always shown as 
he is today, with close-cropped head. But both Buddha and Bodhisattva 
usually had, at the top of the head, a curious excressence or dome 
(Sanscrit Usnisa), which is one of the divine attributes of Buddha- 
hood by which the child at birth is to be recognized.* This was from 
the earliest times used by image makers in a decorative manner, and 
by those degenerating into a naturalistic manner was often hidden 
entirely by a crown or an elaborate hair arrangement. 

*This, according to the scriptures, should today be one of the signs by which 
the new-born reincarnations of the Dalai Lama and the Mongolian Huctuctu 
are discovered by the bishops. 



Thus by the first quarter of the seventh century one may begin 
to look for types analogous to the head in question. Dated examples 
from the Tang dynasty are not numerous, but there are a few from 
which parallels may be drawn. It becomes clear on examining the 
available material that the logical progression from forms seen at 
the Yung Kang grottoes, dated in the middle of the fifth century 
through those of Kung Hsien and Lung Men carved during the next 
eighty years, there is a natural progression of style. The early types 
have level eyes and high-arched brows, and the Buddhas and Boddhis- 
attvas at least are characterized by the "archaic simper." 

The early angle formed by the brows which, springing sharply 
from the ridge of the nose is, toward the end of the period, modified 
to a rounded arch merely continuing the line on either side of the 
nose. The great Fenway Court triptych, owned by Mrs, John Gard- 
ner is perhaps the best example of the latter, and being dated 
(A. D. 543) may be taken as the type. 

Obviously T'ang sculptors at first made few changes. What 
they did was to elaborate details and to "humanize" the countenances 
and the poses.* To the Western eye their great triumph was to solve 
the curve of the lips and to do away with the curious smile, miscalled 
the "archaic simper," familiar in the early sculptures of Europe and 
the nearer East. Beauty became an end in itself, though not yet at the 
expense of all god-like qualities. 

In the Cleveland Museum of Art is a head of severe simplicity 
and great beauty, which is perhaps the best example of the type from 
which our example sprang. In the Metropolitan Museum is another 
head about which one can be less certain, but I am inclined for the 
moment to believe it a generation later because of the composite nature 
of the eyebrows represented by both a ridge and a groove. 

If then the Pennsylvania Museum head fits in date between these 
two it corresponds with some exactness to the splendid erect Bodhis- 
attva statue in the Metropolitan Museum, in which the hair is piled 
high over a concealed usnisa and held by a comparatively simple circ- 
let, a fact which prepares us for the omission of all jewelry on the 
head under discussion. Here the hair is plaited and coiled in ten 
separate whirls, those on the right and front turning in orthodox 
fashion to the right,f those on the left and back to the left. 

The fact that no iirnai appears in the forehead is explained by 
a trace still left on the stone (distinguishable even in the photograph) 
of a band across the forehead, from which a disc depends above the 
nose between the eyes. This probably is all that remains of gold 
leaf lacquered to the surface. In earlier days the urna was part of 
the business of the sculptor, but by the T'ang period it was often left 
to the man who applied the color to represent. 

♦Nothing could be more human than the natural poses of the lesser deities 
of the early Six Dynasties. But there is a sharp line drawn between the style 
used in depicting them and the strictly heirarchical tradition of the Buddha 
and the Bodhisattva. It is with the latter group we are now dealing. 

fThe second of the thirty-two signs of Buddhahood. 
JSacred jewel or eye set in the brow of the Bodhisattva. 



If our hypothesis is correct, and the Metropolitan statue is of 
the same period as our head, we must reconstruct a body with as much 
grace and power as that in New York. That it was erect is probable 
from its size ; that it had all the dignity and other worldliness of the 
Elder Gods is certain from the fragment which remains. It was 
probably something under six feet in height, but received further 
impressiveness from the pedestal that undoubtedly added a cubit to its 
stature. The well-preserved statue of Kuan Yin in the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, though probably later in date and undoubtedly less 
beautiful to our eyes, is mounted on a double lotus pedestal, guarded 
by four lions, which is very likely to be of the type which we are 
seeking. It is of the developed Tang style, with full even sweeps of 
lotus petals, the lower row curiously ridged along the mid-rib, and 
lions seated on guard at the front corners and less conspicuous ones 
prone behind. 

From the foregoing sketch of the evidence on which we base the 
attribution of early or middle Tang date to our Chinese head, it will 
be obvious that the whole structure on which we have to build is all 
too insecure. It is to be hoped that evidence will be forthcoming at 
any minute which may correct these attributions for all time, but till 
then we can but compare notes and examine the slender evidence with 
an open mind. 

Concerning the aesthetic value of this piece of sculpture it is 
unnecessary to write. In the reproduced photograph the impression 
given by the original is largely lost. But even to the unaccustomed 
eyes of the Westerner, it is benignant and gentle, with a loveliness 
beyond mere humanity. L. W. 



Two Examples of Stained Glass 

THE Pennsylvania Museum has recently obtained by purchase two 
examples of ancient glass, which recommend themselves to the 
attention of the antiquary from different standpoints. Both 
are said to have come from Rheims. Whether or not this attribution 
is correct, both are certainly of French provenance. 

One appears to go back of the fourteenth century when a Gothic 
architectural design enframing the figures forecast the canopy style, 
which was to become typical of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
It also betrays the stiff, ungainly conventionality of pose, of body, 
arms and legs, staring eyes and ill-proportioned heads, reminiscent 
of the Byzantium draftsmen of mosaics, to which the early glaziers 
probably were indebted for their quaint styles of drawing.* 

At this time the use of paint in securing effects other than features 
of the face or small details was unusual. In the fragment of window 

♦Stained Glass in France. By Charles Hitchcock Sherrill. Introd. p. 17. 
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